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For War-Resistance and World-Community 
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| PEACE NEWS” é@ pubblicato in 
| t Inghilterra, ma é letto in 
| *Siti parte del mondo. Speriamo di 
\fdagnare in futuro un maggior 
ren di amici in molte altre 
Noni, al’ideale al quale “ Peace 
Ws” 8 dedicato: ideale che non 
» ittta essere realizzato se non quando 
' 3 sostanziale unita dell’umanita 
lqecatta sulla discordia che divide 
| “6! i vari stati. 
|i auspichiamo il sorgere di un- 
fmt da cui sia bandita ogni jotta 
ter Tiida per dar luogo a una_fra- 
ie comunione degli spiriti. Nella 
“imattza che il nostro giornale possa 
letessarvi, yvinviamo i nostra fra- 
Nee Saluti da parte di “Peace News” 
{l movimento di cui é organo, 


NO TIME 
TO THINK? 


[N the political lull of the 
j, boliday period, when Par- 
yanents close down and diplo- 
wos fold their portfolics and 
anf. away to distant sunshine 
on Warm seas, and when news- 
«ts turn to sport, fashion and 
thetionalism for the ingredients of 
Onp,., dietetic displays, a fitting 
Pi ttunity is provided for the 
on ¢ News Commentator to reflect 
ese deeper issues which the 


tetical hurly-burly of our times 
doin’ to side-track, to the final un- 


pe of nations and civilisation. 

ge taps the greatest need of our 
fgi;'S to revive the lost art of medi- 
Misha For 50 years we have been 
i) 4g from one material conquest 
fu, @nother, raising our material 
) “Mdards of living by every device 


{ 
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| by 

WILFRED WELLOCK 


of .. 

di,Stience and cunning, in complete 
by, f2rd of spiritual aims and 
af ;“Iples, In consequence, the life 
individuals and of societies is dis- 
Whyteting throughout the world, 
tani, an intoxicated materialism is 
fo, ly. destroying the very values 
Soy) Wich humanity has sacrificed its 


Qs 


of hus today we are in possession 
te Mountains of money which our 
tenga SS spending and living has 
Wa sted useless, money from which 
Wage Shion things we may not use, 
tyge® What we may not wear, pro- 
Bom guns instead of bread, build 
horn l¢ piles instead of houses and 
here. and turn our precious food 
thas, to military training grounds 
Th Oombing sites. . 

the “Se things are happening under 
Wh, esis ef a Labour Government, 
of S¢ forerunners preached a gospel 
De, SPonsible, satisfying service, of 
ay, Nal restraint, of fellowship, dis- 
Ngo Ment and peace. Its excuse is 
fp sSity, the unreasonableness of 
tay ih neighbours. It appears to 
| tt ‘°rgotten that the seeds of war 
ANI ®mbedded in the feverish pur- 
fy, °f markets, raw materials and 


Sipe) (all of which are in short 
edie in the interest of unpre- 


Rated ends. 


Nin enigma of Cripps 

| > Stafford Cripps’ Belfast speech 
Mhy°f Aug. 11 was a landmark in 
itn Was a brave confession of 
aitaee and, be it noted, of spiritual 
Ne? in our production achieve- 


Some ways Sir Stafford is the 
nigmatic figure in British 
Outstandingly honest and 
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Refuse to Register 


CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE IN U.S.A. 


“Conscription Means War” 


From our Special Correspondent 


NEW YORK. 


CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE IS THE REPLY OF HUNDREDS 
OF AMERICAN WAR RESISTERS TO THE CONSCRIPTION 
LAWS WHICH COME INTO EFFECT IN USA THIS MONTH. 


VAXyis is the first time America has had conscription except 


under war conditions. 


A con . The present law makes some pro- 
vision for conscientious objection. 


But the Peacemakers Group, 


with headquarters in Fifth Avenue, New York, is calling upon 
its followers to refuse to register, and pacifist cells have been 


organised throughout the 
Union, each of them pledged to 
resist conscription without 
compromise. 

Next Sunday, the Rev. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, New York’s most 
beloved clergyman, will, with the 
support of ninety-nine other min- 
isters, lead a National Day of 
Mourning and Repentance to mark 
the introduction of peace-time con- 
scription in the USA. 


WEEK OF PREPARATION 


Throughout next week, many 
pacifists will devote themselves to 
prayer, meditation and fasting in 
preparation for the struggle which 
Aug. 30 is the 
day when the first age-groups will 
be called upon to register. 

Dr; Fosdick is not a “non- 
registrant,” but he has signed a 
statement declaring that it would be 
“disastrous if peace-time conscrip- 
tion were accepted without protest 
and without persistent witness 
against the evils which it entails.” 

The radical Peacemakers Group is 
led by Dwight Macdonald, David 
Dallinger, Roy C. Kepler and A. J. 
Muste. 

Following a Week of Re-dedica- 
tion, the members affected by the 
Aug. 30 call-up will abstain from 
registration and await prosecution 
by the Government; as other age- 
groups are called, other pacifists will 
join the protest. 

War resisters in USA are harden- 
ing in their opposition to the sort of 


alternative service which was allotted 
to pacifists during the recent war. 

“ Non-registration seems to us the 
only effective way to protest against 
this violation of freedom,” the 
Peacemakers Group declares in a 
statement to the Press. ‘“ Conscrip- 
tion will lead to war.” 

The New York Times and the New 
York World Telegram have both 
carried vigorous editorials condemn- 
ing Dr. Fosdick as well as the 
Peacemakers. “Public interest is 
growing now that draft resistance is 
getting put before more people,” Roy 


C. Kepler said in a statement tof 


Peace News this week. 
IN:BRITAIN : 
Twelve Months’ for Schoolboy 
One Month for Teacher 


Fourteen conscientious objectors are at, 
present in Britain’s prisons—serving 
sentences ranging from one to twelve 
months. They refuse to prepare for war. 


Ks HAVE no intention of paying,” 

Kenneth Rosewarne recently told 
the Pontefract magistrates on being 
fined £5 for not obeying a direction 
to take up landwork as an alternative 
to military service. 

A handicraft teacher at Ackworth 
School, Kenneth Rosewarne is taking 
a similar stand to that of members 
of The Peacemakers in the USA. 

He has been sent to prison for one 
month. 

Peter Green, schoolboy objector 
from Plaistow was recently sent to 
prison, for twelve months. 


GERMAN AIRMAN 
WHO WOULD NOT 
BOMB BRITAIN 


Had Been Here As 
Schoolboy Guest 


OW German airmen, who had 

learned to love England as a re- 
sult of schoolboy exchange visits 
before 1939, refused to bomb this 
country during the war was re- 
vealed by Dr. Hermann Thiemke, 
a master as the Berlin Zehlendorf 
Oberrealschule, in a recent inter- 
view with a Peace News reporter. 


“One young airman sent to bomb 
Liverpool, where he had been enter- 
tained as a schoolboy, flew at 900 
metres in order not to hit any pri- 
vate homes. Another was a night 
fighter-pilot, who refused orders to 
take part in operations over England. 
He consented only to fly in defente 
of Germany,” Dr. Thiemke explained. 


IN AFRICA 


He also mentioned another former 
student who had charge of a PoW 
camp for British officers in North 
Africa. He had done all he could to 
lighten their lot. 


Dr. Thiemke’s students made their 
first visit to England 18 years ago. 
Since then, there was an annual ex- 
change of visits between his school 
and the grammar school at Wallasey, 
Cheshire. The boys lived in the homes 
of their hosts and took part in com- 
munal activity, sporting and cultural. 
The experiment, which proved a pro- 
nounced success, was interrupted by 
oa war, in which boys on both sides 

ell. 


This summer Dr. Thiemke has been 
in England, and has completed plans 
for a resumption of exchange be- 
tween Wallasey Grammar School and 
his own school. This time girls are 
also to be included in the scheme. 


What the New Mark means to Germans 


INTELLECTUALS NEAR STARVATIO 


By CORDER CATCHPOOL 


‘ONFUSION has followed the revaluation of the German 
“W currency and the circulation of a new Deutsche Mark in 


the Western Zones. 


The few shops which have sur- 
vived or have been salvaged from 
the bombing present an unwonted 
aspect. Formerly standing en(pty, 
or displaying things for show or ex- 
change only, or available against 
dockets unobtainable by the great 
majority, they are now replete with 
goods and food for sale. It may be 
only a temporary appearance, due 
to the release of hoarded stocks; we 
must wait and see. 

Salaries and wages are being paid 
in the new currency, generally it 
seems at the old rates, though there 
is fear that these will be reduced. 
Wage-earners are thus for the first 
time since the end of the war able 
to buy in the shops without resort 
to the Black Market, now greatly 


restricted as a result of the new 
measures, or to “hamstering.” 
This is a source of  satisfac- 
tion to all decent people; and 


the mere sight of full shop windows 
may to some extent account, even 
amongst those who still have not 


money enough to buy more than the 

barest minimum, for the general 

sense of relief which has been noted. 
MANY UNEMPLOYED 

Whole classes of people, however, 
such as students, who can no longer 
study, bension-holders, those living 
mainly on past savings, the large 
numbers thrown into unemployment, 
and many other categories, are worse 
off than before. Newspapers, especi- 
ally those which appeal to a particu- 
lar clientele, such for instance as Das 
Andere Deutschland for the peace 
eause, suffer through loss of sub- 
seribers who ean no longer pay even 
the small sum required for a weekly 
periodical. Members of the medical 
and allied professions find that 
patients cannot afford to pay fees, 
and private clinics are having to 
close. 

Beyond ail this, some observers ex- 
ect an economic collapse within a 
matter of months. The whole future 
is still full of uncertainty. One 
thing only can be said with assur- 


ance, that the imperative need to end 
the fantastic conditions prevailing 
before the introduction of the new 
currency was universally admitted. 
The general complaint is that 
measures were taken too late, and 
that all details were decided and 
imposed by the Occupying Powers. 

For the present, continuing con- 
cern for our German friends, some 
of whom write quite desperately, is 
called for under the new currency, 
as it was under the old. _ 

From Bad Pyrmont, Elizabeth Fox 
Howard has addressed the following 
letter to the Editor of The Friend: 

“My own impression is that there has 

been widespread fear and distress, especi- 

ally among the old, the refugees, those who 

have depended on their small savings, .. . 

Many parents can no longer pay for their 

children’s education, and students are leav- 

ing the universities in large numbers. The 
black market has only partially disappeared, 
and people are parting with their belong- 
ings in exchange for food as before. True, 
there are far more gaods in the shops, and 
the level of rationing is higher, but com- 


paratively few ean afford the high 
prices. . . .” 
In the long run, these severe 


currency measures will be beneficial 
for the whole German economy, but, 
like a surgical operation, the effects 
for some time to come must be pain- 
ful and distressing. 
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_ TO SUFFER AND 
PREVAIL 


T was the most eminent of Vic- 
i torian Christians, Cardinal New- 
/. man, who said that what was “50 
"grandly original” in Christianity 
was that its preachers were “to be 
‘simply unarmed, to suffer, but to 
prevail.” , 
; The words come from Newman's 
")\ Grammar of Assent, where he went 
*- on to explain: “According to our 
Lord’s announcements before the 
event, Christianity was to prevail and 
“to become a great empire, and to fill 
the earth, but it was to accomplish 
this destiny, not as other victorious 
| powers had done. . . but by the novel 
“expedient of sanctity and suffering.” 
(| Newman had a wonderful gift .or 
clear expression. Here he not only 
“makes plain the “ grandly original” 
| message of Christianity, but puts the 
‘alternative to force quite bluntly. 
' That alternative is suffering. Many 
advocates of pacifism use sentimental 
or equivocal language when they 
speak of the alternative to force. But 
there is no disguising the fact that 
the path of peace, like the path of 
the early Christians who were paci- 
fists, is a hard one, harder pernaps 
than war. d 
Suffering. It is his acceptance of 
suffering that distinguished the paci- 
fist from the advocates of “ appease- 
ment,’ from “peace-loving diplo- 
mats” and from all those thousands, 
”) even millions, of people who will 
“make so many sacrifices for peace, 
but “not too many.” What is 
. “original”—in Newman’s words— 
about pacifism is that it draws no 
| line beyond which it will resort to 
‘force. This is the weakness of paci- 
| -fism in its appeal to what is some- 
times called common sense, but it is 
also the strength of pacifism in its 
‘appeal to a world in the throes of a 
terrifying crisis. 
The present crisis is the product of 
fear. Russia fears the capitalists at- 
tack on the territory she has revolu- 
‘tionised. The Western democracies 
‘fear an atack on their free commu- 
' nities by totalitarian power. If 
‘either side disarmed, the other would 
—for a time at any rate—conquer. It 
would not be pleasant for Western 
Europe to be conquered by the Com- 
/ munists. The pacifist °who advocates 
+ disarmament, is not, if he means 
what he says, offering an easy nos- 
trum, but calling upon his fellow men 
‘to suffer, to accept an evil in the 
faith that good will ultimately 
’ triumphs. 
That faith is not, we believe, an un- 
yeasonable faith. Most men who 
turn to Communism are men of good 
‘will, while many who advocate free- 
‘dom are selfish men, eager to acquire 
uv keep for themselves the privileges 
‘that capitalism creates. Men who 
fight for Communism and the expan- 
jon of Russia are more often than 
not men with a burning passion for 
justice. We believe the Soviet Union 
stands for much that is evil, but its 
“@ause has an appeal largely to the 
* moral consciousness and humanistic 
idealism of unselfish men. We believe 
that the “ menace of Communism” is 
‘the menace of good intentions per- 
verted by fear. Remove the tear 
and the zeal for justice which at 
‘resent animates so many Commu- 
nists even in their most savage deeds 
May ultimately be elevated and en- 
obled. So much at any rate a paci- 
fist may feel entitled to hope, even 
though he continues to emphasise the 
central importance of suffering. 
The “easy ways” that the Wes- 
tern world has tried to follow since 
. the Renaissance have proved in. fact 
‘to be not so easy after all: they have 
brought us now, quite literally, to 
the brink of destruction. Pacifism re- 
commends a hard way and that, too. 
may lead to destruction. But it may 
‘prove in the long run, for the world 
‘as it so often proves for the indivi- 
dual, that the hardest course will 
bring the highest dividend of happi- 
ness. That is as yet an article of 
aith. Still it is one that may find 
response in the minds of many men 
and women who are disillusioned with 
ideologies which promise everything 
and demand nothing. Pacifism asks 
for everything and nromises nothing. 
Promises nothing, that is, but suffer- 
ing and a belief that suffering may 
Jead in the end to salvation. 


‘Letters from Denmark—1 


Where Dr. 


TPHE other: day I picked up a copy 


of The Times. It was the first 
I had seen since I left England, and 
I would*never have believed that I 
could scan those solemn columns so 


lightly. I even perused the smaller 
items on page three, which at home I 
generally overlook. And there some- 
thing caught my eye: 


“ London’s litter,” I read, “is caus- 
ing’ concern to the authorities who 
administer open-air resorts.... Rate- 
payers foot a yearly bill of many 
hundreds of pounds for wages of 
staffs needed to restore tidiness in the 
parks during summer months. Much 
of the litter is discarded within a few 
feet of wire baskets... .” 


As I read, my mind flew back to 
Bank Holiday Monday (the occasion 
of the Times’ article). For I too had 
been among the thousands bathing 
and sun-bathing and sucking ices on 
the sea-shore that day. Only this 
year it was the sea-shore at Klam- 
penborg, the Southend of Copenhagen 
—a lovely, silvery-sandy shore, with 
a sea so clear you could swim far 
out and still see the bottom, and the 
sea-weeds snaking up from it. I had 
been forming my first impressions 
of Denmark. 


Not unnaturally (in such circum- 
stances), they were highly favour- 
able. For one thing, the Danes are 
a good-looking people, and nowhere 
have I seen so many beautiful child 
ren. Moreover, splashing about in 
the water or patting sand-castles— 
flaxen-headed, golden-brown with sun- 
burn and entirely naked why should 
little boys and girls be draped in 
dripping rags?), they seemed entirely 
and serenely, happy. There was none 
of the fever and the fret of Margate 
on a summer afternoon. I don’t know 
the Danish word for “spank” but I 
am sure it was very seldom used; and 
as for the action—the only approach 
to it was that of two small girls 
contentedly spanking the ample and 
shining bottom of a bronze Venus. 


MILLION BICYCLES 


However, what impressed me most 
was the spectacle of one toddler—she 
couldn’t have been more than three 
—filoundering half the length of the 
beach to deposit a single toffee paper 


 doad was 
wrong 


in a wire basket! When the sun 
dropped behind the Deer Forest, and 
the hundreds of families proceeded to 
their bicycles (the Guide tells me there 
are over a million bicycles in Den- 
mark, and I can well believe it), 
there was the sea-shore at Klampen- 
borg just as silver-sandy as it had 
been at daybreak—-not a scrap of 
paper, not a peel, a bottle, even a 
fag-end in sight! 

Not being a professional reporter, 
I am unprepared to pass judgment on 


__By F. A. LEA__ 


Editor of Peace News, who is 
visiting the Scandinavian 
countries. 


The Danish Character after less than 
a fortnight in Zealand. Prof. Joad, 
if I remember rightly, pronounced the 
Danes entirely passionless—God’s 
frozen people”: my own impression 
is quite the reverse, but then I am 
not Prof. Joad. What I should be 
tempted to say, however, is that the 
Danes have acquired a standard of 
self-control in the common interest, a 
sense of responsibility towards the 
community, which is still very defi- 
cient in most of the citizens, imclud- 
ing the intellectuals. of the mass- 
democracies of the West. 


REAL COMMUNITIES 


Perhaps I am reading too much in- 
to a comparitively trifling contrast. 
But I don’t think so. For the Danish 
towns and villages—even Copenhagen, 
though, with a population of a mil- 
lion, it is exceptional—are still small 
enough to be called “ communities,” 
and to be experienced as such. Both 
the impersonality and the vulgarity 
of the “man” are absent in conse- 
quence. 

In Copenhagen there is a famous 
pleasure ground, The Tivoli. Here 
thousands flock every warm summer 
evening from seven o’clock until mid- 
night. The attractions make almost 
an embaras de richesse. There are 
restarants galore, where you may sit 
inside with music or outside under the 


' PPU IS GROWII 
T is encouraging to report 
crease in our membershi 
Almost every post brings an © ae of 
from a prospective member alt be 
are planning to produce some He 
and appropriate pamphlets for 4% | 
tribution to these good folk. 
The pamphlets will, of course, 


cost 
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nce 


tant aspect of ‘our work and © 
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trees; sheltered seats, where yous fe 
couples and old mingle contents ay i the 
ponds to row on, fountains chaneig foo 
their colours all the time, firewor ee hac 
dancing, conjuring and acrobatié 41) live 
plays. In addition, there is all ay I 
equipment of a  Butlin’s Ke. In 
Camp, from sportsdromes. to 4 or 3 t 
Wheel, brightly illuminated 284% y.. 
the sky. (Yet the very mentiol 4, ing 
Butlin’s must sound incongrudus jj Bw 
anyone who has visited the THOS a i 
There is an ease, a leisurelines® rd! of 
would say a temperance, did the antl Poy 
not call up visions so woeful (in J qq, 
inappropriate to a country free sell” | to 
from the curse, or necessity, of Jeo | ap 
sing hours—which I cannot ima ich fri 
elsewhere. And the throng, “int | o¢ 

shrieks loudly enough on the 84 | 
switch-back, hushes as it drifts Me | — 
the stand where a symphony ott IN 

tra is playing the Overture # | | 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 1 
SEED OR FLOWER? | tee 
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Whether the instinctive self-cOys| he 
I have referred to is the seed of ig] 
fine flower of Denmark’s exe 1 
co-operative and democratic insti} Te 
tions, or whether, as seems more Fg\ M 
bable, it is both, I feel pretty “a4 | i 
that they are intimately related. #49 1 & 
if our intellectuals could overtrg | &. 
their own vulgarity sufficiently el | ¥ 
stop prostrating before the My, (E 


Big—before Russia and Americ? a [ 
example—I think they might “4 | 
something from communities wot —_ 
long since embarked on our “ yom? 
experiment” of combining freel gg | 
with planning, and have alre®" | 
proved it possible. 


Population figures 


POPULATION figures are always 

misleading: nobody has counted 
the people in the world today, and 
certainly nobody knows the figures 
for the future. Even for England 
alone, there are at least four “ pro- 
jections” by authorities like FEP, 
Dr. Enid Charles, Mr. Reddaway, 
ete., differing from each other by 
several millions. 


The figures given by Mr. Huxley 
to his memorandum do not agree 
with those attributed to him in your 
WRI conference report. The present 
world population is said to be 2,200 
millions; the 1899 about 1,600 mil- 
lions; the 1999 figure is variously es- 
timated around 3,000 millions. The 
rate of increase is thus more or less 
what your conference renort suggests, 
but I think your report of the total 
figures is wrong. This does not, of 
course, affect the conclusions, either 
of the WRI discussion, or of your 
leading article on the subject. 


FRANCIS COTTON. 


Hungary 


N connection with your article “ We 
are not, we cannot be pacifists,” 
may I draw your attention to another 
aspect of Genera] Palffy’s and Vice- 
Premier Rakosi’s speeches which you 
have not mentioned? They empha- 
sised that the preservation of peace 
is of utmost importance for the re- 
habilitation and the industrial recon- 
struction of Hungary. Hungary is 
not yeorganising her army in order 
to wage war but to defend her newly 
won freedom should it be attacked. 
It is incorrect to say that anyone in Hun- 
gary wants to break the “Peace Treaty which 
abojished compulsory military service in 
Hungary.” The Peace Treaty did not 
abolish compulsory military service, it. 
limited the etanding army to 172,000 only. 
The new {Hungarian Army is only 12,000 
strong and the frontier guard is included in 
this number. 


The role of the Hungarian Army has 
radically changed. The new army is hecom- 


ing a true ‘ People’s Army,” which is train- 
ing young peasants and workers as officers. 
Such an army would only fight for the in- 
dependence of its country. A People’s Army 
could never be moved into action against the 
Hungarian people ag happened many times 
in Horthy Hungary. 


I feel it is necessary to state that the 
Hungarian people do not want war, but they 
are afmaid of the dangers of a possible con- 
flict. I hope you will admit that a certain 
section of the American and British press 
is responsible for the war scare and that 


LETTERS 


among other nations, Hungary also does not 
wam. to be caught quite unprepared in a 
conflict it is trying to avoid. 


The denunciation of General Palffy as a 
Horthy officer’ is unjustified because it does 
not take into account his leading role in the 
underground resistance movement against the 
Germans and the Horthy regime. Risking 
not only his freedom but also his life he 
took over with him a whole division to the 


liberation forces—the Red Army. He and 


some of his colleagues worked fearlessly in 
the resistance movement when not a single 
Hungarian pacifist raiseq his voice against 
the war or participated effectively in the 
underground movement against the Germans 
and the Horthy regime. 


NICHOLAS SZUSZ. 


Director, Hungarian News and 
Information Service. 


Propaganda 


WAS interested to read Gwyneth 
Anderson’s letter in the current 
issue of Peace News. 

Following a recent open-air meet- 
ing at Lincoln’s Inn Fields the Peace 
News seller was approached by a 
member of the audience, a young man 
in RAF uniform, who stated that 
this was the first time he had heard 
the pacifist case put forward and that 
it had given him “much food for 
thought.” Ht these meetings are at- 
tended_by such people who might 
not otherwise get the opportunity of 
hearing the case for pacifism, they 
are in my humble opinion, very much 
worth-while. 


London, N.W.2. 


FREDA FRIEDMAN. 
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states, but they will never get © | 4 
vote there. , 
Apartheid will save South Atri) is . 
Dr. Malan and his team will 1ea@ >» defi 
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religious, and white population, and 7 
wisdom and energy, can educa { Cay 
lead the four times stronger,” and » legs 
peoples, developing both, whIt® 5 ig it 
coloured, in their own ways 22°* the 
their own advantage. \ RDe tar 
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‘| RENOUNCE WAR AND! WILE ral | 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTH | | 
This pledge, stgned by each member , 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 
, YOUR pledge to 
P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 


| Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh Stuy 
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| 
nd We | 
e new ‘ 
cn HEY came from Argentina and 
is 
nd | Tt New Zealand, from Norway and by Frank Dawtry 
t | fndia, from Germany, America and 
e, Bi ; Many other countries—the war re- serenity strengthened by experience; 
a wil Sisters of the world. They came by of dear little Regi Hesse, a child 
impor’ | land and sea, by air and hitch-hike; when our bombs were falling, now 
j once SOmMe were months on the way and with her German colleagues joining 
Some had-only a bus journey, but us again in the fight against war; 
f they all arrived at Albrighton Hall, of Bent Andresen, who took upon 
‘wre | Shrewsbury, for the first conference himself the conscience of the Ameri- 
gs, | SMce 1937 of the War Resisters’ In- can nation when the atom bomb fell, 
| ernational. and was on hunger strike for seven 
e sett | There were many grand reunions months; of dozens more as brave and 
to Be alter eleven years which for some good to know. And of Runham 
ndsles | fad meant great loneliness and endur- Brown, chief architect and father of 
i ance, imprisonment, exile and suffer- the International, now with infinite 
——— | %\|Ms. But there was not a face with- patience taking the chair through the 
/ ‘Ut ai smile as the Conference Conference. 
yous 8athered in a fellowship which was a Still more pages could report the 
ntedlys;  tenewal of life. We remembered, al! speeches; and secret pages tell of the 
angimé  «‘*he same, some who could not come, conversations, the midnight argu- 
works S80me who were lost, and many who ments and gossip, the dancing, music 
ic dis fad died but left the purpose of their and laughter. 
all the Ves still with us. : 
toliday | 4 oY fan it all be put in words? WHAT IT MEANT 
Great | ruth, it cannot. 
gains L diary might record events from Se ee Cae the eon 
jon qvurence Housman’s opening greet- ference really meant, for it was 
ous “| itg as President, to a packed fare- more than a conference, more than a 
Tivol: — Well social in London a week later. imesting,  I¢cmasin Sathermam of kin: 
ess) | __Pages might be filled with sketches ae ae 
"ad 0 z : dred spirits and we left it aware of 
e wor I the people taking part; of Robert ; - 
nd ji "1. stréngthened spirit rather than of 
1, em odenchet,, fifteen years on Devil’s pow knowledge or ideas. The feel- 
a eve? Sland for his persistent resistance se eeiich eevcaeeetdcieeauce Fae 
 ficeBe 10 conscription; of Dr. J. C. Kumar- Thema coetworlies) Hapny (amiane 
nasty | fBpa, lucid, brilliant, humorous, Met can and with faith will, spread 
ae ia and true disciple of Gandhi; from the 135 friends there a all 
enar | = grand Scandinavians full of Quarters of the globe. Their lives 
s wes [ cannot be unaffected by their ex- 
vy A NTERNATIONAL COUNCIL| perience and as their lives are 
OF THE WRI affected so in small or large measure 
| T ; Rio will the whole world be influenced. 
Ie he following were elected at the| his indeed was the prime lesson 
Ft fent WRI Conference as the In-| of the Conference, and particularly of 
sont ®tnational Council for the next} the outstanding address, given on 
of ee Tee years:— Sunday by Dr. Kumarappa to open 
nla President:_ Laurence Housgeae (poe: a day devoted to the memory of 
0 : z S . : 
not Bh Teetcurerss Wenard OM. isha Gandhi. War, he said, was’ but the 
‘eDe ‘USA), John P. Fletcher (Britain). final culmination of violence. As the 
y Perel | Council. Harold F. Bing (Britain),| pennies make the pounds, so do all 
Ae o, Kessclitiskt eee nese) the acts of violence in the world 
00 to | Gi epee Bishop. (Australia), Hein van make the ultimate violence, and so 
Uy ay Wijk (Holland), Hem Day (Belgium),| will the ultimate renunciation of 
mer : (Bances ee Se 5 ae Moris violence be achieved by the contribu- 
Pat? ald Driteynatse (eneenae Ulrich ne tions of the many small an a ee 
whist j (Sweden), Lincoln Efford (New Zealand). | renunciation in every individual life, 
pret | ae ‘ 
eel | THE BRUDERHOF COMMUNITY 
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this, the third instalment of our 
Bruderhof story, we feel, after 


rd 
ex? ib | Serious reflection, that we should set 
ge own and share with our readers the 
ation Several criticisms that have occurred 
ewe fo us. They concern not the 
whit | *ssentials of communal living, but the 
+, al . &xternal circumstances of this par- 
Ue “i | Yeular Bruderhof in Paraguay. 
ee. Doubtless it is entirely advisable 
Afri’ that those living in Community adopt 
| Amore or less uniform mode of attire. 
yor" Sut, where members must struggle to 
> jock “lake ends meet financially and eco- 
— Omically, it seems to us the utmost 
ni lly to adopt any particular mode 
ey of “dress—peasant or otherwise— 
| Which requires cloth for one garment 
Po Sufficient to supply at least two indi- 
10 duals with ample clothing. 
don Aside from the actual cost of mate- 
fo Yial for the near-floor-length and 
lers Se Yery full dress and pinafore, while it 
state foes perhaps protect one from a few 
25 ie MTsect bites it is far from sanitary. 
of i dd to this the three-cornered scarf 
van By Worn on the head of the women folk 
7hitt “trom the youngest tots to the grand- 
ot © Mothers), from dawn to dark both 
Mdoors and out. It is worn, not only 
fric® ic a protection from the sun, which 
qe S very necessary, but it is a very 
eed Ott tiymnite part of their communal 
y. wi So 
viet WHY BEARDS? 
’ 
an The men grow beards—‘ Not _be- 
nati fause it ig more comfortable and/or 
a al 188s bother not to shave, but because 
nd is the way God created them, 


+ 
*herefore it is more natural.” To 
ARD- ey this argument to its logical 
ys -Nelusion and as a matter of simple 
we Soning, all the people (men and 
heen alike) must allow the hair on 
ic® head to grow “naturally,” and 
Ven? cast off all clothing—to be in 
/™©plete accord with God’s creation. 
Adoni’ fact is that the Bruderhof has 
tu, ed certain “ customs ” and “ cos- 
T:” It is definitely a cult. 
- ha” 2te known outside the group 
SO much by their philosophy and 


Cc! ‘i 


This is the third of Mr. Jones’s 
articles on the Bruderhof at 
Paraguay. Written in collabora- 
tion with his wife, this article 


discusses the Weaknesses and 
faults of the community’s 
organisation. 


a 


their actual deeds as by their “ cus- 


toms” and “costumes.” This we 
gathered from _ conversations with 
different individuals outside the 


group during our four-day wait in 
Asuncion and also in other places. 

Nor are we convinced that com- 
munal cooking and eating (especially 
in such large groups) are or should 
be an essential phase of “living 1n 
community.” On occasions, definitely 
yes and frequently! We are open to 
conviction on this point, but we now 
feel quite convinced it is not neces- 
sary to efficient living together. We 
recognise the necessity for all indi- 
viduals to share the work of com- 
munity commensurate with their 
abilities. In the Bruderhof we find a 
tendency towards the breakdown of 
“family life.’ This, as in our modern 
industrial centres, takes both fathers 
and mothers from the home; there- 
fore we feel that more family life, 
“in community” the Bame as in 
modern society, is greatly to be de- 
sired. , 

We have mentioned the meetings 
held daily and bi-weekly. To all 
visitors these meetings are “closed ” 
until such time as the visitors seem 
quite likely to become members. We 
wonder why it would not be helpful 
for a prospective member to attend 
these meetings? No doubt, methods 
of handling ‘vital problems would 
surely be of great importance to such 
an individual’s ultimate decision, since 
he would be required to put into the 
community himself and all his pos- 
sessions. 

For all our criticisms, we wish to 
assure the reader that we give tre- 
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yee The World-wide Fellowship 


HOW WAR RESISTERS WERE RE-UNITED 


at every point. Political arrange- 
ments while violence remains will 
not take us far, and he showed in 
fresh and unmistakable fashion how 
the growth of industry, the ruin of 
the land, the profit motive, were all 
fostering violence and were them- 
selves violent. Material values must 
give way to simplicity and satisfac- 
tion of the spirit as the only bases 
of true peace. 


FROM BERLIN 


A paper from Berlin emphasised 
that mutual understanding and 
appreciation are the only means of 
relieving the strained condition of 
Europe today. Confidence, the vital 
need, is something the pacifists must 
help to restore. 

World Government was discussed, 
and so was non-violent direct action 
against war and war preparations; 
and a world charter for conscientious 
objectors. 

We had news of war resisters all 
over the world, of the revived paci- 
fist movement in Italy, Austria and 
Germany, reports of its rebuilding in 
Scandinavia, Belgium, France, Hol- 
land, of its campaigns in America 
and Australia, its small beginning in 
South America, its difficulties in 
Palestine. There were superlatively 
honest reports of activity during 
Nazi oceupation, given by men who 
refused to make the facts fit their 
theories. Finally, we had an in- 
formal discussion of points arising 
from the earlier sessions. We 
finished with a blessing from Run- 
ham Brown who ended as he had 
begun, reminding the Conference that 
quality, brains, love and enthusiasm 
still count for everything in the 
world. 

At this Conference, war resistance 
was never a mere rejection of war; 
it was expressed as a manifest de- 
termination to show that the way of 
peace can succeed where the way_of 
war has so lamentably failed. 

But its essence escapes the pen. 
As individuals we met; united in 
purpose and affection we said good- 
ye. 


by Rev. Ashton Jones 


The dangers of a cult 


mendous credit to this Bruderhof for 
the progress they have made in the 
poorest country in South America, 
the most difficult place in which to 
make a living. 


POWER COMPLEX 


We do feel that while the Bruder- 
hof way of “Life in Community” is 
surely a long step in the direction of 
solving the social and economic pro- 
blems of the world, the final answer 
is still found wanting. We are all 
human and make many mistakes, 
but when anyone assumes authority 
over others, there is always the possi- 
bility of developing a “power com- 
plex.” Actually, in practice, the 
leaders employ autocratic and tota- 
litarian methods over members—and 
visitors. “Yes, we are totalitarian, 
but not like Hitler’s totalitarianism. 
Ours comes from another source,” one 
leader said to us. 

In view of this statement, the criti- 
cisms which have come to us from 
close observers and our own personal 
experiences, we wonder if it would 
not be very easy, even in the Bruder- 
hof, for certain members to assume 
the role of supreme authority over 
the lives of others—purportnig to 
get their authority from another 
source—God, if you will. Any such 
group of leaders, be they political, 
secular, or religious, often cease to 
function as sociallysminded beings 
and are apt to become unintentional 
slave drivers even within the frame- 
work of an otherwise good plan. 
The whole life of the community is 
consumed in a regime of forced 
labour which leaves no time for in- 
dividual interests, and makes one 
feel imprisoned, as indeed members 
actually are. 

We are impressed by the statement 
of a neighbour who said: “I would 
not wish to do anything to remove’ 
them, but would like to do something 
to improve them.” And how true it 
is, there is always room for that, no 
matter who we are or what the group 
may be. 
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SAID AT 
SHREWSBURY 


By Runham Brown: 
(Chairman) 


“We are not the whole but a 
part of the great mass mind 
that is moving towards some- 
thing better. We think, and I 
believe, that we are a very 
important part, but never let us 
think that we are going to put 
the whole world right and we 
alone. We have got to join our 
very important part to all kinds 
of urges that are moving in this 
world for better things, and 1 
would remind you of what 
Mahatma Gandhi said on one 
occasion—I am quoting from 
memory, ‘If one man could live 
the highest type of love, it would 
be sufficient to neutralise the 
hatred of millions.” We must 
never measure ourselves by num- 
bers. It is quality, it is brains, 
it is courage, it is truth and 
love which count in this universe, 
and not the great mass of brute 
strength and violence. I believe 
that from this day we have be- 
gun to say something more con- 
structive than mere war resis- 
tance. ... 

“We are going forward from 
this day as optimists with a 
courage and with a faith that 
the world will move on, that the 
flowing tide is with us, and that 
we can add our weight to that 
great surge that will bring us 
to a better and a new world.” 


By Karl Struve: 
(German delegate) 


‘WT is with a profound sense of humil- 

jation that I have to acknowledge 
the forgiving, the loving and  over- 
whelmingly generous help all our for- 
mer enemies have extendeg to Germany. 
Well the damage is done! We in 
Germany are the people least able to 
mend it. All that is in our power is 
to extend our hands to you, asking 
You to accept whatever little help we 
may be able to give to your. great 
work.” 


By Joan Dark: 
(British delegate) 


ee i is the responsibility of Englard, 

represented by the military gov- 
ernment in Germany act in @ 
humane and progressive manner, to 
show Germany that we do not believe 
in revenge, that we are not going to 
continually remind them of what they 
have done, but to illustrate by our 
example a charitable and helpful way 
of life to the mutual henefit of both 
Germans and English: shortly our task 
is to give every encouragement for the 
establishment of gemocracy in Germany 
and pease in the world.” 


to 


By Stuart Morris: 
(British delegate) 


““QREYE should be doing a disservice 

VY to the German people to pre- 
tend that they have no responsibility 
for what has happened. We do our- 
selves a disservice if we are not will- 
ing to acknowledge our own respansi- 
bility. Our German friends are not 
here out of mere graciousness: our Ger- 
man friends are here by right. It is 
only in that mutual acceptance of the 
responsibility we all share that the 
best basis of renewed fellowship will 
be found.” 


SCOTTISH PLAN 
FOR GERMAN CHILDREN 


A PLAN for German children to be 

received in the United Kingdom as 
guests of British families on tempo- 
rary visits has been nut forward by 
the Peace Centre at No. 44 Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


The Save the Children Fund and 
“Save Europe Now” movement is 
being invited to initiate the scheme, 
but, in the meantime, the Scottish 
Peace Centre is offering to co-operate 
with other local bodies in a campaign 
to secure approval for the project. 


SEN and BERLIN 


“Save Europe Now,” in its latest 
bulletin, announces its decision to 
send no food relief to Berlin. The 
committee states: 


“We feel that the feeding of Berlin is a 
responsibility of the three Allied Govern- 
ments and one which they have accepted. 
Relief food could only take up space from 
supplies being sent by the Governments and 
could not alter the overall situation. Finally 
the situation is so much a political one that 
it would be very difficult to associate relief 
with it wunpolitically. For three years we 
have urged that Germany ang other ex-enemy 
peoples should be treated ag human beings. 
We do not want now to suggest that they 
must be fed for reasons largely political.” 
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‘OW can public opinion be- 


come a more effective 
factor in shaping Government 
policies ? 


| This ig a vital issue for all 
' democrats, particularly in view 
of the threat of war. 


Apart from the time-honoured, 
but rather ineffective, tactics of writ- 
ing to MPs and signing petitions, 
' the average elector can at present 
merely express his preference—nor- 
mally only once every five years— 
{ for-a party’s policy—and then trust 
it to fulfil its election pledges when 
/ in power. But, he has no real guar- 
, antee that it will do so, or, even, 
. that it will not follow policies con- 
trary to its whole past record. 


; Too often, Governments on gain- 
‘ ing a General Election majority act 
‘las though this were a blank cheque 
‘gonferring unlimited power. 


'_ Inereased democratic control over 
Foreign Policy is clearly needed if 
war is to be averted. In the past 
the Cabinet has had __ virtually 
supreme power in this sphere, and 
has even led Britain into major wars 
without consultation with Parliament 
or people. 
It was a Secret Cabinet pledge to 
defend France which committed the 
country to the 1914-18 war, and other 
secret pacts signed during that war 
undertook to support far-reaching 
territorial changes in Turkey, the 
Adriatic Sea, and East Africa. As 
late as 1935, the Hoare-Laval Plan 
for Abyssinia was an attempt to 
earry out our secret wartime pledge 
to Italy. The immediate cause of 
the recent war can also be traced to 
sudden action by the Cabinet without 
seeking Parliament or popular sanc- 


tion. 
NO CONSULTATION 


The Chamberlain Government’s 
military guarantee in 1939 to fight 
Germany if she invaded Poland was 
given before MPs had even con- 
sidered the possibility of such action 
—and Parliament was thus con- 
fronted with a fait accompli. So 
grave an act—which the late Earl 
Lloyd-George and leading military 
experts considered strategic folly— 
should have had the most thorough 
Parliamentary consideration if neces- 
sary in secret session. Similarly, in 
1943, Parliament was never consuited 
before this country was committed 
to the grave course of requiring the 
unconditional surrender of Germany 
and her Allied States, a policy which 
HiStory may judge severely. 

Must the tragedies of the past be 
repeated in the Atomic Age? 
Britain’s electors have surely the 
right to decide where their country 
shall stand in the event of a Russian- 
American war. Or do our political 
and military leaders intend to involve 
us automatically on the American 
side, in face of an Atomic menace 
which may well mean the extermina- 
tion of the British people? 

Proposals which would place 
British Foreign Policy under far 
greater democratic control, outlined 
long ago by the late Lord Ponsonby, 
deserve renewed consideration. Here, 
I suggest, are the minimum safe- 
guards, based largely on Lord Pon- 
sonby’s proposals. 

1 Power to declare war to be transferred 


from the Crown to Parliament—war 
declarations to reauire a two-thirds 
Majority in both Houses. 


No Alliance or commitment with Foreign 
Powers to hs entered into without 
Parliament’s express consent. Al] treaties 
shall require Parliamentary sanction for 
their clauses as welt as formal ratifica- 
tion, which shal! also cal Hor a two-thirds 
majority. 

A Foreign Affairs Committee representing 
MPs of all parties to be set up, which 
shall consider all foreign policy Jegisla- 
tion before this can reach the House itself. 
Standing committees of this type are an 
important feature of the American Con- 
stitution and, as in that country, might 
also be established here to watch the 
activities of all important Government de- 
partments. Such action would help relieve 
the present pressure of legislation in the 
House of Commons. 


Consideration should also be given 
to the advisabilty of making a 
national referendum essential before 
@ declaration of war can be made. 
_ For, if there is one issue on which 
’ thte electors are entitled to speak 


—asks GEORGE FRANK, 
who argues that the suffrage 
is not enough. 


their mind it is war—and all that 
atomic war means. 


Parallel with these steps further 
innovation should be introduced to 
ensure that public opinion may con- 
tinuously exercise its rightful role in 
shaping Government policies. The 
underlying vroblem of British poli- 
tics today is that consultation with 
the electorate is too infrequent for 
effective democratic control to be 
maintained. 


Many times under Britain’s present 
electoral system the voter has only 
two candidates to choose from—and 
often merely plumps for what may 
appear “the lesser evil” without 
any real confidence in him. ‘loo 
often, in effect, the votes for “ party 
labels ” and personalities rather than 
for‘actual policies. 


DR. GALLUP’S PLAN 


An interesting proposal which 
would resolve this difficulty has been 
made by the public opinion analyst, 
Dr. G. H. Gallup. At each General 
Election, he urges, the elector should 
also be able to record his views in 
a separate ballot on all the most 
important current issues. 


Though Dr. Gallup stresses that 


as 
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I. CAN WE INVIGORATE 


iT? 


such a referendum would be purely 
advisory, there would no longer be 
any excuse for a Government mis- 
taking the mood of the country on 
any major issue, and it would be a 
very brave Ministry which ignored 
the results. 


Perhaps, the idea could also be 
extended so that a Government could 
“sample” public opinion on any new 
issue arising between Elections. 
From the strength of feeling on any 
particular proposal, the Government 
would know how far it was prudent 
to £0. 


An issue where such a test would 
have been useful was that of con- 
tinuing military conscription in 
peace time, for which the Labour 
Party had no Mandate—and which 
the Gallup Poll found was opposed 
by thirty-seven per cent. of the 
electorate. 


The method of advisory referenda 
would clearly be more satisfactory 
than a “hit and miss” General Elec- 
tion, when emotional and other ex- 
ternal considerations often sway 
voting. Apathy at the polls—the 
bane of party managers—should dis- 
appear with the chance for the 
elector not merely to vote for an MP, 
but to express his own views with the 
knowledge that they will carry 
weight. Such a system would also 
probably modify the present need for 
an effective Second Chamber, since 
the will of the people could be 


THE VOICE OF 
EXPERIENCE 


T would never occur to me, 

after two years as a private 
in the Army, to attempt to 
improve the character of my son 
by putting him in the care of 4 
marine sergeant. Education, it 
would seem, can best be con- 
ducted in institutions established 
for the purpose by persons who 
have dedicated their lives to the 
cause. 

The Army can train men to be 
soldiers, just as engineering 
plants can train men to be me- 
chanics. Neither armies nor en- 
gineering plants can train men to 
be men. 

The soldier is told what to do, 
and he soon learns not to do any- 
thing he is not told to do. Only 
if we want a race of men who 
will do what they are told and 
will not do anything they are not 
told should we look to Universal 
Military Training to build 
character. 

—Dr. Robert Hutchins, 
Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. | 

Sr a rc 
readily consulted without electionee! 
ing hurly-burly. 

Together, such referenda and 
greater democratic control over fo! 
eign policy would give the electorate 
a real voice in determining their ow? 
destiny. 


A CANADIAN EXPERIMENT 


Seven Years of ““Farm Forum 


N a recent issue of Peace 
News, Maurice Cranston 
suggested that the Gallup Polls, 
as scientific devices for ascer- 
taining public opinion, were 
“mischievous and bogus.” He 
thought the referendum the 
only sure way of discovering 
majority opinion, and added 
that it was going out of fashion. 

He may be right. 

It is certain that if democracy means 
government by the people we can only 
move towards it by developing a 
method and means whereby the people 
may be educated and encouraged to 
examine public issues and express 
judgment. That is a large order. _ 

Something has been developing in 
Canada during recent years, however, 
which suggests that it is not quite so 
Utopian as it might seem. I refer to 
the Radio Farm Forum and the Radio 
Citizenship Forum. : 

The Farm Forum was the first ex- 
periment in functioning democracy. 


Not that it intended anything so am-j 


bitious. The Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, The Adult Education As- 
sociation and the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation got together seven 
years ago, in a scheme whereby the 
farmers of Canada would study their 
own problems, join in group discus- 
sion,and report their findings. 
PLENTY OF GRIEVANCES 


Farmers here as in other countries 
have plenty of grievances, and air 
them forcibly enough across fences; 
but the question was: would they sub- 
mit to the discipline of group discus- 
sion? The event showed that they 
would—more or less, and as time went 
on it became more rather than less, 
until now the Farm Forum has _ be- 
come an established institution in 
rural life. 

For three and a half months each 
winter farm communities meet once a 
week, men and women and young 
people, in each other’s homes, to listen 
to the broadcast programme and then 
discuss the questions raised and for- 
mulate their considered judgment. Re- 
ports go to provincial offices and are 
quoted in succeeding broadcasts. It is 
always an interesting moment when a 
group hears its name mentioned on the 
air and its collective wisdom quoted. 

Following the business there is 
sometimes a recreation period, but 
always the inevitable “ refreshments,” 
which can on occasion amount to 
something less than a banquet but 


more than just snack with a cup of 
coffee. Even then the affair is not 
over, most of the group remaining 
for general conversation to a late or 
perchance an early hour. The far- 
mer’s assert that the Farm Forum has 
recovered for them something valu- 
able that‘ had been lost, to their im- 
poverishment, since pioneering days, 
namely the social mixing known as 
“ neighbouring.” 

More or less by accident it was dis- 
covered by the powers that be, that 
the collated judgment of Canadian 
Farmers could be useful for encour- 
agement, guidance, or correction in the 
conduct of the nation’s business. For 
some years a general report of farm 
opinion has been forwarded to the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Ottawa 
weekly. 

The success of the Farm Forum led 
to a similar Labour Forum, and then 
to the Citizenship Forum. In the 
latter, matters of more general in- 
terest and import to citizens as such 
are dealt with. Here too reports are 


where rolling prairies, giant ploughs 
and isolation are not part of the 
farming scene, Farm Forum pre- 
serves through the winter the 
friendly rivalry and neighbourli- 
ness of the ploughing match. 


_ jective judgment. 
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general report is given comparing the 
opinion of the provinces. 

Citizenship Forum groups number 
anything from 8 to 50 or more, 1 
being a useful size. They meet in 
private homes as neighbours, im 
churches, libraries, school premises, 
wherever a radio is available. They 
too have cultivated neighbourliness; 
of the mind rather than socially. The 
mere courteous expression of mixed, 
sometimes opposite opinions, has an 
inevitably modifying effect which is 
all to the good. 

The Citizens’ Forum impresses one 
strongly with the feeling that, carrie 
out systematically across Canada, 
with reports collated in the provincial 
offices and compared in a Canada-wide 
review, the considered judgment of the 
total citizenship in a usefylly repre- 
sentative degree could easily an 
quickly be obtained. Combined with 
the introduction in the public schools 
of a course on elementary sound think- 
Ing, one could envisage the evolution 
of a genuine democracy of the future, 
with a people informed, capable of de- 
tecting fallacies and of forming ob- 
The ancient vision 
of a people as a whole exercising the 
privilege and power of self-govern- 
ment ceases to be Utopian, and comes 
into the realm of practical possibility: 
_ Canada’s experiments in function- 
ing democracy have lessons for other 
countries, too.” 

REV. R. EDIS FAIRBAIRN 
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UTTON COLDFIELD, with 

its population of something 
Wnder 40,000, serves largely as 
4 residential area for Birming- 
am, and for that reason is 
Sometimes denied a separate identity 
although its history goes back at 
Rast _as far as Birmingham’s, and 
the Domesday and other evidence 
0€s not suggest that Birmingham 
Was always thought the most im- 
Portant town in the district. 


In industrial matters Sutton can- 
hot now challenge her big sister, but 
© other maters she has a healthy 
| 4nd independent life of her own. 
‘ a mere half-dozen miles trom 

Itmingham she could be excused if 
She were content to act the satellite 
theatrical matters; but in fact the 
Highbury Little Theatre in Sutton 
Voldfield must rank as one of the 
best amateur enterprises in the 
“ountry. 

3,000 MEMBERS 


lt is a tiny private membership 
Weatre “devoted primarily to the 
Presentation of plays that cannot 
Yrmally be seen in the commercial 
The building is also used 
concerts, recitals, lectures, 
Necialised film shows, and for the 
Mork of a Student Group. There is 
ak audience-membership of over 
Mree thousand—each paying a 
Small subscription—and the work is 
{oe by about a hundred volunteers. 
The theatre was built during the 
Years 1937 to 1942 entirely by the 
Yoluntary labour of the acting com- 
Yany and technicians. The money for 
e building was raised by small sub- 
piiptions from individual people. 
;.cause all expenditure was limited 
0 material alone, the initial cost of 
he building was a little under £1,000. 
“Pproximately another £1,000 has 
Since been spent on equipment. 
Although thé theatre is very small— 
t has seats for only one-hundred- 
aid-eight—it has proved to be 
fhancially self-supporting. There is 
Yery little profit margin to provide 
foy further expansion, however. 

In each season there are four 
Major productions, and the list of 
lays performed since the theatre 
Was founded makes truly impressive 
Teading. Practically every play has 
Some special quality, and there is 
None of the pandering to popular 
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MEETINGS 


MICHAEL TIPPETT will welcome 
qssts at PPU London Area Gar- 
Party, King Alfred’s School, 
End Rd., N.W.11, Saturday, 
— 28, 3 p.m. Competitions, for- 
telling, games for the children, 

and buy stall, music, tea. 

“nce Is. children 6d. (Party 
Ors if wet 


and 


tos 


ferably 


low or 3 


shed, 
Kent, 
£300 
ate, £1,200 


Sunday, Aug. 29, tea 
ged. 


9.24 am. King’s Cross, 
§.m. Gordon Hill, arrive Hert-| week. 

gestions 
Box 988. 


ACCOMMODATION 


CLASSIFIED 


SEASIDE HOLIDAY acmdin. 
Vegetarians 
Vegetarians at Innisfree, St.. Mary’s 
Bay, Ashford, Kent. 

LAKE DISTRICT. “ Beck Allans ” 
“ Rothay 
Attractive Guest Houses for strenu- 
ous or restful holidays. 
vegetarian diet. 
modation at special rates. 
Isabel James at 
Tel.: Grasmere 129. 

YOUNG MAN seeks lodging, pre- 
with board egies 
reach of Central London. 
_DIVAN ROOM; 
tion; suit 5 f 

SMALLHOLDING WITH Bunga- 


ing site with shack or 
required in 
by desperate London 
cash 
(44 per 
loan) Bhi: rent up to £3 10s. 


taste, so-called, by the introduction 
of second-rate items—a habit, un- 
fortunately, of many repertory com- 
nanies. This does not mean that at 
Sutton they follow the merely high- 
brow; but they know that for fus and 
laughter some of ihe plays of Gold- 
smith, Wilde ana saaw, et hoc genus 


omne, can give points to Up im 
Annie’s Room or Whose Husband 
Are You? 


As much as this, it is true, has 
been done by other little theatres. 
But the Highbury Theatre has to its 
credit an achievement which, al- 
though not unique, is certainly rare 
in the amateur theatre, and deserves 
to be frequently copied. ‘ 

Last year they carried out, with 
great efficiency, a goodwill exchange 
with a Dutch counterpart—De Plan- 
keniers at Naarden. After present- 
ing in their own theatre Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle and Susanna they 
took the two productions over to 
Holland and had the honour of giv- 
ing the opening performance at De 
Plenkeniers new theatre. The Dutch 
company had already yisited Sutton 
for performances of Dr. Planten’s 
Rembrandt. 

The theatre publishes regularly an 
interesting magazine, which carries 
in their current issue a full report of 
their exchange. The author of this 
report writes: 

“Our first international 
theatre companies is over. Jt has been a 
great and happy adventure. It is easy toa 
slip inte superlatives but we are inclined 
to say that it has been the greatest event 
in the history of the Highbury Players. It 
is certainly the greatest since the opening 
of our Theatre. We shall long remember 
the happy times we had with De 
Plankeniers when they honoured Highbury 
Theatre by coming to perform Dr. Planten’s 
play ‘ Rembrandt” on our stage. We 
shall never forget the delightful times we 
enjoyed in Holland when they did us the 
great honour of allowing wus to give the 
first performance in their heautiful new 
theatre in the woods at Bussum. We can 
never thank our Dutch comrades enough 
for all the kindnesses poured ou tto us. 
Such hospitality, such comradeship! Every 
day seemed a delightful dream from which 
we hoped we should never awake. Well, 
hte dream is over. We are hack in our 
work-a-day world, but we shall treasure 
our happy memories and fervently hope 
that this most successful first exchange 
will soon be repeated.” 


exchange of 


AMA Aye 
Little Theatre — Global Outlook 


Edited by 
Roger Page 


Let us hope that the wish em- 
bodied in the last phrase will soon 
come to be a reality. It is a truism 
that there can be no peace without 
international goodwill, and this good- 
will, not always fostered on the 
political level, can be helped by the 
free exchange of culture and the arts. 
Musie and painting easily lend them- 
selves to universal exchange, but the 
drama is less universal in its appli- 
cation, lacking a universal language. 
There is therefore a great need for 
enthusiasts like those at Sutton Cold- 
field, and the other theatrical groups 
—not forgetting some professional 
venturers—to make these exchange 
arrangements as often as _ possible. 
“T am sure,” the theatre’s Treasurer 
wrote to me “that such exchange 
visits as we enjoyed cannot help but 
promote goodwill between nations.” 
Amateur groups up and down the 
country should follow the example of 
the Highbury Little Theatre at Sut- 
ton Coadfield. 


———— BREVITIES 

ALDOUS HUXLEY’S The Gioconda 
Smile, now at the New Theatre, 
London, is due for transfer soon, and 
after its move a notice will appear 
in these columns. 


BENJAMIN BRITTEN’S new ver- 
sion of The Beggars Opera, and his 
opera Albert Herring are being 
given at Sadlers Wells during a 
short season beginning September 6. 


INDIAN BALLET. Readers of this 
feature will recall previous notices 
of the dancing of Ram Gopal and 
his Indian Ballet. This company 
appears again at the Princes 
Theatre from August 12-28. 


SYBIL THORNDYKE has been ap- 
pearing continuously in Priestley’s 
The Linden Tree for over a year. 
Neither she nor her husband, Sir 
Lewis Casson, has missed a single 
performance. 


THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR. On 
the Third Programme tomorrow, 
Paul Raynal’s anti-war play is be- 
ing given the third of three per- 
formances. 


BROADCASTS ON WAR AND PEACE | 


GIR WILLIAM HALEY recently 
declared that the aim of the 
BBC was not to pass on ready-made 
opinions, but to stimulate thinking by 
listeners. Minority opinions would 
not be ignored as the cranks of today 
might be the prophets of tomorrow. 
Last Sunday three broadcasts made 
some attempt to fulfil Sir William’s 
aim, They were a religious talk by 
Maude Brayshaw, a Quaker; a play 
about early Christians by Naomi 
Mitchison and John Gielgud, and an 
introductory talk by St. John Ervine 
on three war plays which are sched- 
uled for presentation. 
St. John Ervine’s talk was a bril- 
liant criticism of war plays as means 
of preventing war. In particular, Mr. 
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children 
Tony Warner. 


Ervine, who is neither pacifist nor 
socialist, flayed Somerset Maughams’s 
play For Services Rendered. Readers 
may remember that the failure of this 
play on the London stage was so bit- 
ter a disappointment to the author, 
that he resolved never again to write 
another. St. John Ervine argued that 
it was a mischievous illusion that ac- 
quaintance with the beastliness of 
war prevented people from following 
their leaders when the call came. 

This applied to the greatest plays, 
like The Trojan Woman of Euripedes, 
as well as to a modern pacifist play 
like Paul Raynal’s Unknown Warrior. 

R.L. 

(Peace News will next week publish 
a critical article on the three broad- 
cast war plays—Ed.) 


Pacifist Profiles-UlI 


HEN Diderich Heger- 
mann Lund was twenty- 
one, in 1909, he made the first 
ascent of Mont Blanc on ski. 
Later, as a professional engin- 
eer, he worked for 20 years to 
help the Swiss build tunnels 
through the Alps. But he is a 
Norwegian by birth, a native of 
Oslo, and English pacifists know 
him best for his pamphlet about 
the second world war, 
ance in Norway. _ 
Lund was very | 
active in the 
movement for 
non-violent resis- 
tance to the Ger- 
mans in Norway. 
The Nazis jailed 
him in 1941, but 
in 1944 he es- 
caved to Sweden 
and then to Eng- 
land. In Decem- 
ber, 1944, he re- 
turned to Finn- 
mark on recon- 
struction projects 
and was director 
there from 1944 
to 1947. ; 
“Tt was through reading Romain 
Rolland that I came to be a paci- 
fist,” he once explained. “ Rolland’s 
Clerembault and Gandhi taught me 
the possibility of non-violent resist- 
ance as an alternative to brutal force. 
Later I was influenced by Schweit- 
zer’s writings and the work of Cere- 
sole.” 

Diderich Lund has been a®member 
of the Norwegian peace movement 
since 1922 and of the WRI since its 
Norwegian section was started. 


DIDERICH 
LUND 


COLD CURE FOR WAR 


“Peterborough,” in the Daily 
Telegraph, reports from New Jersey 
that: “‘ America’s nudists closed their 
convention after adopting a resolution 
saying that nudism could produce 
world peace because, if armies did 
not wear clothes, it would be impos- 
sible for fighters to recognise their 
enemies.” 


Next Week 
Reporis of the peace movement m 
many lands. Cartoon by Mays. 


Commentary by Cyril Hughes. 
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What Sir Stafford cannot see 


COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


sutspoken, sincere and courageous, 
he fearlessly emphasises the import- 
ance of spiritual and religious values, 
yet he completely fails to realise 
that the nature of the industrialism 
he so devoutly extols is destructive 
of these values, and the chief cause 
of the failure to reach his output 
targets. 

He works like a Trojan, but con- 
ditions are against him, both 
economic and spiritual, and until he 
realises this, and the root cause, his 
failure will continue. 


Primary producers say no 
Q\IR Stafford would appear to be 

unaware that the outstanding 
fact in current world economics is 
the unprociaimed revolt of the 
primary producing countries against 
the financial and economic dictator- 
ship of a handful of Western 
Powers, and that these countries are 
determining their economic policies, 
even cutting down their imports of 
consumer goods to the minimum, by 
the determination to import maxi- 
mum quantities of machinery in order 
to regain their economic freedom by 
the establishment of a high level of 
self-sufficiency. 

The consequent rise in the world’s 
industrial production, together with 
an enduring world food shortage 
problem, signifies two things: First, 
that world markets in secondary pro- 
ducts will tend to contract from now 
on; and second, that Britain is in the 
unfortunate position of having to 
sell cheap and buy dear. 


A silent spiritual revolt 
uch more astonishing is Sir 
“ Stafford’s unawareness of the 
unexpressed revolt of the average 
industrial worker against the spirit- 
ual servitude of modern industrialism 
with its consequent soul starvation. 
It is incredible that with all his 
power of spiritual perception, Cripps 
should be the arch apostle of maxi- 
mum specialisation in the interest of 
quantitative output, and not realise 
that this process is producing a con- 
dition of social sickness which can 
best be described as a spiritual de- 
ficiency disease. The victims of this 
disease are unable to give maximum 
output. As no spiritual satisfaction 
is to be derived from repetitive pro- 
cesses, money is the only reward of 
the worker, who is thus condemned 
to a materialistic existence. Yet 
Cripps expects to gather spiritual 
fruit from this arid derest of 
materialism. In a materialistic 
civilisation life fails when money, or 
the power to buy goods and pleasures, 
fails, whence the social and economic 
structure creaks and cracks and 
finally disintegrates. 

We are here up against ultimate 
reality—the nature of man and the 
content of his life. If we treat man 
as a machine he will ultimately run 
down and stop, while what steam 
there is left in him may explode. 

The brochure: the “Target,” 
which Sir Stafford has sent out to 
12,000 industrial firms declares that 
“it is impossible to over-estimate 
the value of a sense of purpose and 
mutual confidence between manage- 
ment and work-people.” 

That is true, but a greater man 
than us all once said: “We are 
workers together with God: ye are 
God’s building.” But he had in mind 
the building of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, not robots, acres of squalid 
cities and atomic piles. 


World government 


HESE reflections are closely re- 
~ later to others which arose out 
of events at the WRI Conference. I 
there listened to an address on World 
Government by one of its leading 
exponents. What I heard literally 
left me gasping. We were asked to 
believe that a world parliament could 
be set up within a few years, that 
% could and would legislate in terms 
of world justice, from which would 
follow the abolition of national 
sovereignties, world disarmament and 
thus world peace. 

Reflecting on this miraculous pro- 
eess I thought of the 40 trading 
agreements which two days before 
the Secretary of the Board of Trade 
said had recently been made with 


‘various countries, thus securing our 


markets and food and raw material 


‘supplies, agreements such that many 


eountries, including France and Ger- 


many, were not in a position to 
make. I also thought cf the enor- 
mous fortunes which had been made 
in the U.S. as a result of the sky- 
rocketing of food and raw material 
prices, and how this had prevented 
half the world from buying Ameri- 
can goods, and had undermined the 
credit which Britain had negotiated 
with the U.S. Would the New Jus- 
tice prevent such happenings, step 
in and control the internal policies 
of the more powerful states? 

I knew the answers to these ques- 
tions only too well. It is good to 
throw our eyes to the ends of the 
earth, but fatal to lose the power to 
read the signs of the times. The 
speaker assumed a world spiritual 
revolution which was to take place 
almost overnight, whereas the signs 
of the times are all against it. 


The roots of pacifism 


HIS issue carries us to the roots 
of pacifism. The conclusion to 
which my thinking has brought me 
is that pacifism can only exist in the 
structure of life itself, in the con- 
duct, habits and ends of persons, and 
in the objectives and policies of 
nations. It must radiate from the 
individual person into the family and 
the neighbourhood, and from the 
nation into its international re- 
lationships. If Socialism democrat- 
ises the profit motive of capitalism 
in high standards of material living, 
it will drive the worker into a 
spiritual wilderness and itself into a 
self-destroying power politics 
War and materialism thus become 
inherent in the social system. So 
long as this condition remains it is 
futile to seek peace through the 
operations and enactments of Inter- 
national organisations. If national 
Parliaments cannot be __ restrained 
from pursuing power politics, how 
can international Parliaments be 
effective instruments of peace, espec- 
ially when their strongest members 
hold the keys of financial and 
economic power? 


The foundations of peace 
qt is to me as clear as daylight 

that the foundations of peace are 
in the spiritual values and ends of 
persons and of states, which will be 
reflected in industrial and_ political 
systems and in international trading 
policies. These systems must be de- 
vised so as to permit the fullest 
development of human personality, to 
which end ™ maximum industrial, 
economic and political responsibility 
will be accorded to every person, also 
a culture which has its reots in an 
essentially religious outlook and 
seeks to inspire youth #o creative 
living, the pursuit of pulsating 
spiritual purposes. 

These demands will lead to a large- 
seale decentralisation in every sphere 
of life and to a close correlation of 
agriculture and industry, from which 
will emerge a keen social aware- 
ness all round; also to a considerable 
degree of self-sufficiency in every 
area, thus narrowing the sphere of 
international trade to the things 
which the nations are unable to pro- 
duce or grow. 

A world order of this character 
will be free from the strains and 
stresses of today, while the pursuit 
of vocational ends will direct the 
minds of men from money values to 
spiritual and human values. 


A disappointment 
IT WAS therefore intensely heart- 
ened and inspired by the illumina- 
ting exposition of the Gandhian 
economy by J. C. Kumarappa, at the 
WRI Conference. It was a masterly 
presentation of the case for the cul- 
ture of human personality through 
the decentralisation of education, in- 
dustry, economics and polities, which 
is the key to the development of a | 
spiritual civilisation and a peaceful | 
world. 

But there was no time to discuss 
it. Here was an outstanding oppor- 
tunity for a_first-class discussion, of 
bringing Eastern and Western 
thought to bear on these two ways 
of procuring peace—through the 
centralisation of power in a world 
government, and through building up 
from the individual person to the 
state and the world of a life whose 
nature is peace. 

This failure overwhelmed me: I 
know the matter is to be studied fur- 
ther, but the days are passing, and 
war resistance is not enough. 


ificing devotion of a Gandhi 


LAMBETH CALL for DISARMAMEN 
Bishops and World Unity 


"HE Lambeth Conference of Anglican Bishops has reaffirmed the 
1930 resolution that war “is incompatible with the teaching and 


example ” of Jesus, but adds that “there are occasions when be 
nations and individuals are ebliged to resort to war as the lesser of 


twa evils.” 


Quakers’ Message on 
East-West Tension 


“FT has not been given to us to 

suggest a new corporate action 
to relieve the present tension between 
East and West,” W. Maude Bray- 
shaw has written in a minute drawn 


jup for London yearly meeting of the 
| Society of Friends. 


“But,” the minute continues, “in 
this time of crisis we have felt con- 
strained to witness to our certainty 
of the power of God. The life, the 
loyalty to truth and the ie he 
an 
Albert Schweitzer have challenged 
our generation to accept Christ’s 
standard of greatness. 


“Our practical work, described in 
the award of the Nobel Peace Prize 
as ‘the silent help from the name- 
less to the nameless,’ is a first step 
towards reconciliation and peace- 
making. But the prevailing sense 
of fear among men is a measure of 
man’s failure to express the courage, 
faith and hope of the Gospel so as 
to reach a generation tired of con- 
ventional words yet longing for proof 
of conviction. Jesus knew a world 
of evil, hatred and oppression. and 
when He spoke, the common people 
heard Him gladly. 

“We have seen that reconciliation 
begins with the candid recognition of 
fundamental conflicts which lose 
their sting if men and nations can be 
persuaded to join in co-operative 
effort. It is not sufficient for us to 
forgive evil, still less to overlook it. 
Peace must be built on the redemp- 
tion of evil which is only possible 
through the love and truth of 
Christ.” 


MILITARIST WHO 
BECAME PRIEST 


rPHE Rev. R. H. le Messurier, who 
= was for several years a member 
of the National Council of the Peace 
Pledge Union and a contributor to 
Peace News died last week at his 
home in Cornwall. | * , 

Father le Messurier was born in 
Newfoundland. In the first world 
war he enlisted in the Canadian 
army, and became a sergeant. 

“T was as brutal a sergeant as any 
private ever suffered under,” he once 
said, “and as savage a militarist as 
ever existed.” 

But the experience of war had a 
profound effect upon him. It made 
him a staunch and uncompromising 
pacifist. He took Holy Orders in the 
Anglican Communion when the war 
was over, and afterwards worked in 
poor parishes of Anglo-Catholic tra- 
ditions. He was active in the Anglican 
Pacifist Fellowship, and served on its 
Council for many years. 

Before he resigned his living four years 
ago, Father le Messurier wag Vicar of Holy 
Cross in St. Pancras, London. He then went 
to live at Mevagissey on the Cornish coast, 
for health reasons. 

During the second world war, Fr. 
surier was an air raid warden in 
Pancras Borough Service, and was a well- 
known figure in the King’s Cross district, 
for he never lost an opportunity while 
assisting in the work of ARP to express his 
epposition to war. His personality retained 
the respect of working class people for a2 


le Mes- 
the St. 


| point of view which was at the time un- 


popular. 
Father le Messurier had two children, a 
son and a daughter. 


ROSA LOHSE-LINK, German delegate to 
the WRI Conference, has asked Peace News 
to make it clear that her criticism of the 
attitude of Stuttgart Radio to World Peace 
Day was not intended as a criticism of the 
American Military Government. The state- 
ment “ We Germans know that our strength 
lies in being armed . . .” should of course 
have read “ unarmed.” 
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The official Report of the Confet- 
ence, issued on Wednesday, 
contained an affirmation that it was 


the general reduction and control % 
armaments and for their final elimin= 
ation, except those that may )@ 
necessary for international 


the duty of governments to work fot t os 


Other resolutions were: nt | 
That the use of atomic energy be brouslt 
under such effective international control 
to prevent its use as a weapon of wat. id 
That all Christians should unite 
working for the reconciliation of nation 
which have been at war. ihe 
That a world policy be framed for * 
fuller qevelopment and juster distributi@® — 
of the world’s economic resources, : 
The Conference also placed %% 
record its belief that the nations oF 
the world must have an organ of a 
operation to which each nation mus ’ 
be ready to yield some of 1 
sovereignty; it suggested that 
United Nations might be 
strengthened and improved to 
end. 


-TEN YEARS AGO 
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A few days ago I was travelling by 


train through Germany when a youl 
German in the carriage enquit@® 
what “PPU” on my badge 8 oat 
for... He was very interested, ei 
going so far as to ask me for a& 
quarters’ address ... finally he beat 
to be allowed to keep the badge & 
put it very praudly in his wallet. : 
There were also in the carriage 


high officers of the National Guaiy 7 


who regarded our conversation—) 
English—with much suspicion. + 

German friend informed me, howev@ 
that such people had not the broi® 


to learn English, but could only swe | 


in German! a 

The Germans have a steady OF” 
real affection for the English peop: 
and I am glad that the policy of t 


PPU and of Peace News is, unlike 


that of the majority of English nee 
ay 


papers, doing nothing to hinder @ 
everything to increase that affectio™ 
—A _ correspondent 
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